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have PUBLISHED ON THE Ist AND 15th OF EVERY MONTH. New Remedy for Mildew on Grapes. 7 
— setienin The great obstacle in the way of growing the finest 
7 M. B. BATEHAM, Editor and Proprietor: kinds of foreign grapes in this country is, the mildew 
ee 8. D. HARRIS, Associate Editor. or blight which attacks and destroys the fruit before 
: itis half grown. This disease has of late years so 
— ! TERMS. ; generally destroyed the fruit, after the first or second 
dane One Dottar Pen YEAR. Four copies, ordered by one per-' Yaar, that few persons now think of planting foreign 
son, (they need not be to one address) THREE DOLLARS; Bi ‘ ie : ; | %e 
atock, nine copies for Six DoLLaRs ; and at the same rate (66 2-3 grapes, exe ept in houses construc ted for their culture ; 
return eents each, or three copies for $2) for any additional number and even in these much care is often requisite to guard 
o apy |) —payments always in ADVANCE. against this evil. 
en” All subscriptions must commence with the first number of American varieties, as the Catawba, Isabella, &c., 
a volume; and back numbers of the current year (if any) are not subject to the mildew, except in very unfavor- 
ary e will be cw to all new eee iio teieaciieciane aa able seasons, or on wet soils, under shade of trees, &c. 
: IMES Ci shec : B- . . . F 
pnew ae B bg yo caus ais, nani bound in printed Hence we find that experienced cultivators, like Mr. 
t itis | covers, with title page and index, for 4; three volumes for Langworth of Cincinnati, have abandoned all hope of 
s large $2, ora single copy for 75 cents. If to be sent by mail the any advantage from attempting to ucclimate foreign 
wd postage is 20 cents per volume, and must be pre-paid. a grapes, and are bestowing all their attention to the 
co. volumes may rs ee Bg — oo improvement of native varieties. For wine making, 
re, Oe rae fee te » payment for sums less ‘18 Now generally conceded that no foreign grape is 
— ein dee ‘dollar. y = equal to our Catawba ; but for table use, we have 
AND Subscribers desiring the address of their papers changed, nothing at all to compare with the Hamburg, Frontig- 
52, the will please state what Post Office it is to be changed from as nac, Chassellas,&c.,of France. It therefore is a mat- 


well as to; and be sure to pay the postage on all letters writ- tor of much interest to discover a remedy for this de- 
day or | ‘en for their own benefit or gratification. 
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= of postage of England, and is a serious injury to some other kinds 
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—— Address, BATEHAM & HARRIS, of fruit. , 

sE Columbus, Ohio. | This disease is by no means confined to our own 

country. It often does more or less mischief in Eng- 

jear old : land, and also in France ; and we notice that much 

-hestnut i 4h © ‘ JJ oy . . : . * : . : : 
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pores of the leaves, they are ready to grow wherever 
they find themselves in presence of matter on which 
they can feed, and in circumstances favorable to their 
developement. Hence they appear every year in some 
degree, particular species infesting particular kinds of 
plants, just as each animal is preyed upon by vermin 
peculiar to it.” 

In regard to the cause of mildew, or the circumstan- 
ces fovoring its product, opinions are quite various, 
and often conflicting—some writers attributing it to 
excess of moisture in the soil or in the atmosphere ; 
others to excess or improper kinds of manure, &c. 
An English writer, in a late number of the Gardener’s 
Chronicle, expresses the opinion that the one kind of 
mildew on the grape is induced by excessive evapora- 
tion of the plant, arising from a lack of moisture in the 
atmosphere. But this, we believe, is contrary to the 
general belief of horticulturists in that country as well 
as in this. 

The remedy in common use among grape cultivators, 
is to dust the vines with sulphur as soon as the disease 
begins to appear. But much care and frequent repe- 
tition of the dusting is necessary, and, except in houses, 
the remedy is difficult and ineffectual. We are there- 
fore much gratified in being able to lay before our 
readers a more easily applied and it is thought a more 
effectual remedy recently discovered in France, which 
we find detailed, as follows, in the (London) Garden- 
er’s Chronicle of the 3d ult. : 

“ Now that the Vine Mildew is reappearing, it may 
be useful to lay before the public certain statements 
respecting it, made in the proceedings of the scientific 
bodies of Paris. They will show in what light our 
intelligent neighbors, who are so much more interested 
than ourselves in repelling this unwelcome visitor, re- 
gard the practical manner of dealing with it. 

“Tt appears that the disease showed itself last sea- 
son at an early period in the neighborhood of Paris. 
It attacked the Vines when they were in flower, and 
spread with great rapidity. The Chasselas variety 
suffered most. In many cases the berries did not at- 
tain the size of smal] peas, and many of them split. 

“The results of all attempts to remedy the disease 
having been unsatisfactory, M. Prange proposes to 
bury the Vines. He states that,in 1850, a Vine train- 
ed in a small garden at Montmartre was attacked by 
the disease. It was an old Vine, and was buried by 
layering it in the ground, in March, 1851. The 
shoots from it continued healthy throughout the sea- 
son, although all the Vines near it were diseased. 
The fruit which it bore was likewise perfect; and 


when the most minute examination was made, no trace | 


of disease could be foundin any part of the tree. This 
is a simple mode, and the operation may be performed 
in November or in March. All the old stems should 
be buried, otherwise the sporules of the Oidium, sup- 
posed to lodge in the bark of the old wood, might de- 
velope themselves, and again invest the young growing 
parts. 

“Grison’s method for the prevention and cure of 
this disease appears to merit particular attention. It 
is detailed by Gustave Heutze, Secretary to the Seine- 
et-Oise Horticultural Society, in the “ Revue Horti- 
cole,” for May, 1852. 

“ Horticulturists having so frequently obtained only 
negative results from the different modes of treating 
Vines attacked by the [fungi] Oidium Tuckeri, in the 
past season, M. Grison, head gardener of the forcing- 
houses in the Kitchen-garden of Versailles, was in- 
duced to employ a very simple method against this 
troublesome disease. Convinced that the means he 
had discovered were more efficacious than all those 
previously tried, M. Grison requested the attention of 
the administration of the department to his proceed- 
ngs. 
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competent persons, requested the above-mentioned 
Horticultural Society to appoint a commission to take 
into consideration the advantages resulting from this 
new mode of resistance. The commission was unan- 
imous with regard to the excellent effects obtained by 
the mode of treatment employed by M. Grison; and 
they also agreed that this skilful horticulturist was en- 
titled to a reward. 

“M. Grison’s peculiar method consists in syringing 
the Vines with hydrosulphate of lime. In order to 
obtain this liquid, M. Grison employs 1 lb. of flowers 
of sulphur and on equal volume, or quantity by meas- 
ure, of fresh-slaked lime. When these substances 
are intimately mixed, they are put into an iron or 
glazed-earthenware pot containing five pints of water; 
the mixture is made to boil for 10 minutes, and kept 
stirred all the time. The pot is then taken off the 
fire, and the mixture allowed to settle; when it has 
done so, about four pints of the clear liquid is bottled 
for use. 

This liquid is not, however, directly applied to the 
Vines. Before using it, 100 parts of water is added to 
1 part of the liquid [or,in other terms, each pint of the 
liquid is mixed with 125 gallons of water]. This di- 
luted, M. Grison has ascertained that 1 litre of hydro- 
sulphate will be sufficient for 100 superficial metres 
of wall. This is at the rate of one pint for 68 square 
yards ; or 51 feet along a wall 12 feet high. 

“This method is much more economical than that 
of employing the flowers of sulphur. The pound of 
su!phur employed for the preparation of the hydrosul- 
phate of lime does not cost [in France[{ above 1}d. 


The lime costs almost nothing ; and asone pint of the [ 


liquid, mixed with 12} gallons of water, is sufficient to | 
prevent, check, or destroy the Oidium, it follows that 
for the value of a halfpenny we may secure a consid- 
erable extent of Vine-wall from the ravages of the 
mildew. 

“'™he inventor of this very simple mode applied the 
liquid at three different periods ; but he thinks that one | 
syringing before the Vines are in flower, and another | 
when the Grapes are formed, will be sufficient, and 
that a third syringing may be dispensed with, unless 
the Oidium should re-appear. But a vigilant inspec- 
tion of the Vines is necessary ; for it is well proved 
by experience that the mildew is much easier destroy- 
ed in the commencement of the attack than it is after 
it has overrun the whole plant. 

“ When we compare the facility with which the 
above remedy is applied with the inconveniences which 
attend the use of dry flowers of sulphur, we must cer- 
tainly give the preference to the former. We know 
that before the dry sulphur is scattered on the Vine it} 
is necessary to moisten the foliage ; and that frequent 
| repetitions of the operation are required. We know} 
| likewise that these powderings injure the beauty and| 
| quality of the Grapes ; whereas the Vines treated last) 
_year by M. Grison, according to the method above de- 
| tailed, had a vigorous growth, and produced large 

bunches and very fine berries. 

“ This new mode of stopping the ravages of the Oidi-: 
| dium is known under the denomination of the proced 
| Grison. The French commission of enquiry ha: 

thought it right to adopt such designation. No doubi 
experiments have already been tried with sulphate 0! 
| lime dissolved in water in the proportion of 1 gramme} 
to the litre, or 1 oz. to 25 quarts; Mr. Tucker has, i 
England, in 1845, employed 1 part of sulphur, 1 par! 
| of lime, and 100 parts of water against the Grape dis) 
|ease. Nevertheless, the means proposed by M. Grif 
son are all his own in regard to the preparation, anf) 
| to him the merits of this method should accrue if, as i 
to be hoped, this year’s trial should confirm them byg 
‘such beneficial results as were obtained by him las 
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Since M. Grison’s preparation can be so easily and| frost. The wheat was much better when cut in har- 
cheaply made, it might be tried extensively for the de-| vest than any on the same farm for three years previ- 
struction or prevention of mildews which infest various | ous. 
crops. Most kinds of fruit trees are liable to be at-| In the fall of 1850, to give the experiment a more 
tacked, and particularly Peaches and Apricots. Kitch- | certain test, another field was manured on the top of 
en garden crops have of late years suffered much.| the ground—excepting one land in it. On one half 
Tue application might even be extended to field crops| of that land we spread manure and plowed it in; the 
of Turnips and Potatoes; and to the Hop plantations. | otherhalfreceivedno manure. The half land between 
The expense of the substances isa mere item. At/it and the fence received the usual top dressing. I 
the rate at which — Spot by M. Grison, | had put — same field in with wheat before, and this 
18 lbs. would be sufficient to dress an acre once over; | half land next to the fence was not worth the cutting. 
the materials for this extent of surface may be had for The whole field gave but a meagre crop—I nor 
less than 5s [$1 25].” | about five bushels to the acre. Now notice the differ- 
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Experiments in Wheat Culture=--Top-dressing 

with Manure. 

Eps. O. Cutt:— * * * These experiments | 
were made in Mahoning county, on flat, low land, of 
a Clayish soil, what is there termed “oak swail.” The, 
greatest obstacle in the way of raising wheat upon | 
such soil, is the “freezing out,” or “ winter killing.” 

Such soil cannot be too well drained. It is not, in| 
my opinion, necessary that the lands be very narrow ; 
but that the draining furrows be thoroughly cleaned 
out, and deep enough to carry off all superabundant | 
water, that might otherwise collect in the wet seasons. | 
The practice of plowing wheat lands as narrow as [| 
have seen—only from six to ten feet wide—is, on the | 
whole, I think, rather poor economy, to say the least | 
of it, as some of the following facts may prove. If 
the lands were made from one and a half to two rods 
wide, and then harrowed even and smooth, so that 
there would be no hollows where the water could 
stand, and the furrows clean enough and deep enough 
to form a free and easy water course, then there | 
would be no more likelihood of its freezing out, besides 
having the advantage of less waste of ground, and 
leaving the surface smoother for meadow purposes. | 

In 1848 1 moved on to the premises above alluded | 
to. That year, and the year following, I made unsuc- | 
cessful attempts at raising a little wheat. I pursued 
the common custom of plowing in manure, on oat 
stubble ground, and not manuring fallow. In the| 
fall of 1848 I tried the effect of manure on the top of 
the ground. I had plowed 5 acres of clover ground 
for fallow, and one acre of it, that appeared to be the 
worst part of the field for wheat, and most likely to| 
freeze out, I gave a heavy top dressing of well rotted | 
manure, harrowing it in with the wheat. During the 
fall, and in the early part of winter, there was not 
much difference between the appearance of this acre | 
and the rest of the field. But towards spring the dif- | 
ference was quite marked. And from that time till | 
near harvest, it was the subject of remarks and inquir- 
ies of passers by. I believe I never saw wheat look | 
more flourishing or much heavier on the ground. But | 
ere it ripened it was struck with the rust, which so | 
generally prevailed that year, (1849.) It was of the | 
common white bearded variety. Had it been Medi- 
terranean, it might have been pretty good, as my Med- 
iterranean was but little injured. But all the wheat I 
had sown in the fall of 1848 was very thin on the | 
ground, except that one acre, having been frozen out | 
during the winter and spring, as the preceding crops 
had been. In the fall of ’49 I plowed a field that had | 
been putin with wheat by the former owner, and made 
into lands of about six feet in width. It appeared as 
if the field had been plowed twice the same way, so | 
high were the middle of the lands and so deep the 
furrows. After some labor I succeeded in making the | 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| or four weeks a stranger could see no difference. 


ence: 

The wheat came up as evenly as usual, and for three 
Aft- 
er that time, while the rest of the field assumed a 
rich, dark, healthy green, the land that received no 
top dressing grew paler. The winter made sad havoc 
upon it, while the rest of the field was comparatively 
little disturbed. About the middle of last March I ex- 
amined it particularly, and noticed the contrast. Here 
and there a blade of wheat might be seen witha pale, 
sickly look, while the lands on either side were in a 
flourishing condition. Indeed it was the opinion of 
neighbors who passed that way, that I had missed 
sowing that land; but when better informed, they re- 
membered seeing it in the fall look about like the rest. 
When I went to cutit last harvest, I found it had come 
on much better than I expected. That land produced 


| nine sheaves! while the half land next to the fence 


produced thirty-five! (The lands were short in that 
part of the field.) It might also be remarked that the 
half of the land that had the manure plowed under 
was a little better than the other part that received 
none ; but the difference was small. 

To all who have to contend with ‘spouting soils’ in 
raising wheat, I would say that such experiments might 
not produce the same results with all of you. But I 
feel satisfied that they are worthy of atrial; and if 
you will try them you may perhaps discover some new 
facts in relation to the management of such soils. As 
far as my experience has gone, the more hardy the 
variety the better for such land. The old red chaff 
bearded does pretty well, but the Mediterranean does 
the best of any I have tried. It seems useless to try 
to raise the white varieties, as the golden rock, the 
club, the white blue stem, and the Soules wheat, &c., 
on such lands. They do not grow to the same per- 
fection as the red varieties. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Mt. Union, Stark co., O. 

a 
Dikes for fences. 


Messrs Epitors : —I wish to inquire through the 
medium of your paper if any of your numerous corres- 
pondents have tried dikes for fencing, and if so, please 
state the expense and the best plan for constructing 
them. And if not, I would recommend the following 
plan, if any are willing to try the experiment : 

On clayey soil well bound with sod, take off the turf 
from a space three feet in width and parallel with the 
line of the intended fence, in sheets as large as con- 
venient to handle, and lay them outside the space you 
intend the dike to occupy, then leave a space four feet 
wide on which to erect the fence, then take the turf 
from the next space of three feet and place it on the 
opposite side from the other. . 

Then commence to excavate the earth from the 


I. Newton PErrce. 


field once more level, and the lands four times the | spaces cleared of sod, and erect the dike on the space 
width of the former ones. This field I gave a top| left forthe purpose. Dig the ditches to the depth of 
dressing, and harrowed the manure in with the wheat, | 18 inches, three feet wide at the top and 18 inches 
as before. The following spring manifested the same | at the bottom, and the earth thrown out will make a 
results. The wheat was but little affected with the|dike three feet wide *t the base and 18 inches wide 
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at the top and three feet high from the surface, or four are so very tender, that frequently whole flocks of 
feet six inches from the bottom of the ditches. lambs may be seen, whose ears are red and scurvy, or 

Then place the sods you took from the ditches blistered by the sun, before they are three weeks old. 
on the sides of the dike to preserve it from wearing This defect may be seen both in flocks which are 
away, and your fence is finished, unless you choose to mostly of Escurial blood, and also in other flocks 
set some useful kind of shrubbery on the top of it. which are partially crossed with these grade Escurials. 

If the above described dike should, after a fair trial, This defect may be remedied by two methods. In 
prove insufficient to prevent the encroachments of an- flocks which are mostly of this grade, Escurial blood, 
imals, it may be still improved by placing blocks or and which generally have rather long thin wool, and 
stone on the top at suitable distances for ground very light fleeces, frequently not exceeding two pounds, 
chunks. Then lay your rail, setting your stake cross- or two pounds two ounces, this defect may Le partially 
wise of the dike ; after which, put on the second rail remedied, by crossing them with pure Escurial rams of 
for a rider, and you will have a cheap and durable later importations, and then selecting for breeders only 
fence, in my opinion, saying nothing of the benefit the those lambs which have thick ears. This method 





ditches will be to your land. will eventually produce a hardier flock, and thicker, 
Very respectfully, A. J. Smiru. heavier fleeces, with shorter wool. It should be re- 
Delaware County, 1852. membered, that in all cases, the comparative thickness 


Remark.—We have seen this plan resorted to in northern Of the ears of the different breeds of sheep, indicates 
Ohio, but the dike is always helped out with post and rail fence. the comparative thickness of the skins of those breeds. 


The extremes of wet and dry in our country, are fatal to any On the other hand, in such flocks as their owners 
hedging plants upon the top of such a bank.—Ep. wish to retain, with the same length of wool, as they 
«ila o _ now possess, and also in flocks of black top Merinoes, 
' 2 : which are partially crossed with these grade Saxons, 
Sheep Speculations. 1° headion af e } ; ‘ 
No. Ill if hardier sheep are desired, when the lambs are about 
0. . 


three weeks old, they should be assembled, and those 

Between the years 1808 and 1812, more than nine lambs of both sexes, which have the thickest ears, and 
thousand pure bred Merino sheep, of the Paular,Guad-' whose ears are least sunburnt or blistered by the sun, 
aloupe, Infantado, Montarco, Negretti, Escurial and should be marked and reserved for breeders, rejecting 
Acquierres breeds, were imported into the United the others. If possible, in every breed of Merinoes 
States from Spain. Ohio was then a new country, whatever, a ram should never be used, which has thin 
and few if any of those sheep were brought to Ohio, or scurvy ears. 
except some of the Negretti breed, by Mr. Dickinson, —_It is very possible, that by crossing the pure Escu- 
of Steubenville. The remainder were mostly dis- rial breed, with some long, coarse wooled and thick 
persed through the Eastern and Middle States, andthe skinned breeds of sheep, much better sheep for pro- 
largest share of them were frittered away by extraor- ducing long fine combing wool, might be obtained, 
dinary sagacity in crossing them. Of all these breeds than any which are now bred in this State. 
of those importations, the Guadaloupe is the only one,| Those who cross the Escurial breed, with black top 
which has with certainty, been kept pure and distinct. Merinoes, are very apt to forget, that what they gain 
The Escurials then imported did not receive the at- in fineness, they are very sure to lose in the weight of 
tention, which bas since been bestowed upon them, their fleeces, and hardiness of their flocks. The pure 
and it does not appear that one solitary flock of pure Escurial breed is the highest style of Merino sheep, as 
blooded ones was preserved by any person. Butabout to fineness and softness; but can seldom be crossed 
the year 1820 it began to be rumored, that Saxony advantageously with other breeds of Merinoes. It 
possessed highly improved sheep of this breed, and a frequntly produces on the cross bred sheep, a yellow 
few of them were imported. They were white Meri- salvy, or scurvy yolk, which cannot be washed out 
rinoes. The wool growers were delighted. The with cold water, andgreatly disfiguresthe wool. Even 
speculators took the hint. Within two or three years| on some of the female sheep, with which all possible 
after that time, ship loads of them were imported from) pains have been taken, to render them perfect, this de- 
Saxony, most of which were only grade sheep. With- fect may be seen. Hence the most successful method 
in a few years after these importations, almost every of breeding them will be, to obtain and adhere to the 
flock of Merinoes in the United States was crossed purest blooded animals of this breed. This fact is 
with them; and all this was done with very little re- now well understood, by the most distinguished breed- 
flection, and with much the same feeling, as is now ers of them in this country, and in Germany. They 
manifested concerning these French sheep. After a} are now fully sensible, that no other breed of Merino 
few years the wool growers found that with respect to| sheep can begin to make any improvement in them, 
hardiness they had almost ruined their flocks, and/ and are cultivating them with great success. 
used their best exertions to remedy this evil. But un-! H. J. Canrriexp. 
fortupately they were too late in making this discove-| Mahoning County, July, 1852. 
ry, and a large share of the finest sheep of Ohio, are| seer - 
to this day, miserably tender compared with what they | More Flax and Linen Manufactories. 
should be. If these breeders ever knew the cause of We yesterday examined specimens of flax wool, or 
this tenderness, they never proclaimed it. I shall, the fiber of flax (as likewise hemp) reduced by Claus- 
therefore endeavor to explain it. sen’s process, toa condition closely resembling that of 

The genuine Merino of every breed has a thick! ordinary fleece wool. That from hemp is harder and 
skin and thick ears covered with fine glossy hair. But! coarser than the other; but either is fine enough for 
in Saxony the Escurial breed was crossed extensively ordinary fabrics, and at least as strong as good merino 
with the long coarse wooled sheep of that country; wool. The flax is nearly as white as sheep’s wool, 
which have their ears and their skins like those of the| and may doubtless be made quite so. The cost of the 
New Leicester breed, which are almost as thin as! flax wool is about fifteen ceuta per pound ; though in 
writing paper, and the cross breed sheep inherited this| the fertile West, where land is strong and cheap, it 
defect. The Escurials imported from Saxony were) may doubtless be produced lower. This was made at 
mostly of this description. Such a thin skin, super-| the manufactory in Norwich, Conn., owned by the pro- 
induced upon the Merino, being entirely unnatural to) prietors of Claussen’s American patent. 
them, makes them excessively tender and sensitive to) A linen factory, expected to cost some $200,000, is 
cold, and hence more liable to disease. Their skins| now going up at Fall River, Mass. 
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of the flax culture,is putting up linen machinery of his 
own invention at Marcellus, N. Y. So far, it seems 
to produce well. 

Flax is extensively grown in Ohio, and is beginning 
to be manufactured there. The seed pays cost in 
many counties, so that whatever may be obtained for 
the fiber will be profit. The culture is being extend- 
ed. 

The day is at hand when flax will rival cotton as 
the basis of cheap and serviceable fabrics, and greatly 
diminish the annual requirement of wool. We be- 
lieve flax cotton, equal to Sea Island, can be produced 
here for six cents per pound. If, then, good wool may 
be obtained from flax at fifteen cents, there can be no 
doubt that an immense breadth must be sown annu- 
ally—equal to that of wheat at present. And its cul- 
tivation will go far to stop the ruinous drain of cash 
or other valuables from temperate to the semi-tropical 
climes to pay for raw cotton. This will necessitate 
a more diversified industry at the South, and thus ben- 
efit all sections. Success to flax cotton!—WN. Y. 
Tribune. 


ssmeee -- 
New Flax Dressing Machine. | 
The Scientific American for the 17th ult., contains 
a description and engraving of a newly patented ma- 
chine for dressing flax, hemp, &c., which itis thought 
will prove superior to ali former machines for the pur- 
pose. It is the invention of L. S. Chichester, No. 57 
Chambers st., New York: 


“Qur country can produce any amount of flax, but 
whether it is owing to bad machinery or not, we can- 
not tell, not a single yard of good linen has yet been 
manufactured in the United States. If we could make | 
good and cheap linen, a great benefit would be con- 
ferred upon our people. This machine has been in- 
vented and constructed for the purpose of facilitating 
the flax manufacture, by an improvement in the break- | 
ing or separating the inside woody from the fibrous 
parts. 

“The principle of the machine’s action is a very 
simple one, and embraces a most excellent feature. | 
It is well known that if we take a few threads of flax | 
and hold them with the finger and thumb of both hands, | 
at a small distance apart, and give them a rubbing| 
doubling up and down motion, we can break and rub 
off the woody parts from the fibrous of the flax, in a 
more perfect manner, and with less injury to the tex- 
tile parts, that is, making less tow than by any other 
method. This machine is constructed to carry out 
and operate upon this principle of action. * * 

“As the flax is moved forward between the cylin- | 
ders, it is rubbed and twisted, or angled, between the | 
slats with considerable pressure, and thus the pith or| 
woody parts of the flax are broken and separated from | 
the fibrous parts without tearing the fibres. The flax, 
is carried from the first pair of cylinders between the 
central pair of feed rollers, and then carried between | 
the other pair of cylinders and acted on in the same, 
manner, and is then discharged on the back table or| 
endless apron. 

“It makes very little tow, and produces beautiful | 
broken flax. It can be operated either by hand, horse, | 
water, or steam power. We cannot say how much 
flax it can break in an hour or a day; that depends a 
great deal upon the way in which a machine is attend- 
ed, and the power applied to operate it; it can at least 
break one ton per day. We have seen the machine 
operate, and it produced very excellent work.” 


} 


- ooo oe 
Question ror Exercise.—If a hole is twice as wide 
as it is deep, and twice as deep as it need be, how ma- 


hy potatoes will it hold, provided they are half mer- 
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| Dr. D. S. Leavitt, of Kentucky, aided by some frieds| 





cers? 
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Crops in Morgan County---Agricultural Fair. 
It was predicted in the early part of the season by 
some of the complaining part of poor humanity, that 
we were not going to have a good crop of wheat, but 
the result has proven that they belong to that class of 
seers we read of. Corn is beginning to promise a fair 


, crop, though from a failure of much of the first plant- 


ing in coming up, it was late in getting astart. Oates 
are fine, Grass unusually heavy — Potatoes promise 
a more abundant crop than they have for many years, 
though they are not yet out of reach of that fatal dis- 
ease, the “rot.” The potato bug has not made its 
appearance yet, as I hear of. Fruit is scarce. 

The severity of the past winter is developing itself 
more plainly as the season advances. I find on exam- 
ination of my fruit trees that they are all more or less 
injured by the last winter’s frosts—likewise many of 
the forest trees are injured, and some of them entirely 
killed. The mulberry and dogwood have suffered 
most of the forest trees. 

Our agricultural Society is in a flourishing condition, 
though in its infancy. At the last meeting, the 
Treasurer reported $403,00 available funds, and one 
hundred members that had not paid in. At the same 
meeting it was 

Resolved. “ That the first Annual Exhibition of this 
Society be held in McConnelsville, on the 5th and 6th 
days of October next.” ; 

So look out for something fine about that time in 
old Morgan. J. W. Wituiams. 

Morgan County, O., July, 1852. 

SO - 


Plums and the Curculio--Watermelons. 


Mr. Batenam: Dear Sir: —I have a plum tree 
standing within the enclosure of my poultry yard, 
which is the only one on my premises not visited by 
the curculio. All the fruit on my other trees is liter- 
ally perforated by these pests, and this tree has al- 
ways been visited and destroyed by them till the pres- 
ent year, when my chickens have been confined con- 
stantly within the enclosure. The hint may be wor- 
thy of remembering, and a further trial may satisfy us 
that it is possible, even in Central Ohio, to enjoy this 
delicious fruit. 

I have practiced, for two or three years, shorten- 
ing in my watermelon vines by cutting off the ends, 
and the result has been fewer melons but much larger. 
Year before last I raised a melon that weighed some 
40 pounds, by this experiment. Let it be further 
tried. Yours, truly, 

Newark, Ohio, July 20, 1852. I. Ditre. 


Remarxs.—The above fact reapecting the curculio 
is valuable, and agrees with others that have been 
published in this and other papers. We shall be 
thankful for any other facts bearing on this subject. 
Eps. 


2s2ee+ 

How To cnoose a Sytue.—The following, which 
we cut from an exchange paper, is new to us, and if 
the rule is correct, may be of value to some of our 
readers : 


“A complaint is often made by workmen of their 
sythes not acting well, of the edge not cutting uni- 
formly, and the form being wrong, &c. Now the form 
best suited to each mower may be tested by a very 
simple experiment. Let a man, with a piece of chalk 
in his hand, walk up to a high wall, or a barn door, 
and raising it as high as he can, strike a curve from 
right to left; the line so traced is the exect form that 
his sythe should be; and if he applies the edge of it, 
and finds it to correspond, it will cut uniformly from 


point to heel, and save himself much trouble and la- 
bor.” 
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Pear Culture-=-the Blight. 


Editors Ohio Cultivator: As the culture of the 
Pear is receiving much attention at the present time, 
] suppose all facts relating to the cause or remedy of 
the pear tree blight, the only serious drawback in the 
culture of the pear, will be of interest to the numer- 
ous readers of the Cultivator. I therefore send you a 
statement of a few facts coming under my observa- 
tion. 

One of my near neighbors, Noah M. Bronson, an 
early settler of this county, and formerly an Associate 
Judge, in the spring of 1821 planted a pear tree near 
his residence, which grew finely and bore abundantly, 
so much so that he informed me that he had received 
$15 for the product of this tree in a single year. 

About five years since, this tree began to decline, 
the limbs died at the ends, the little fruit it bore was 
small and flavorless, and it was evident to every passer 
by that the old man’s pet was dying. 

That year he applied 8 quarts of salt to the roots of 
the tree, and cut out the dead limbs, but still the tree 
continued to die. The next spring as I was returning 
from Medina with a wagon load of bones, he wished 
to know what I designed to do with so many bones. 
I informed him that I intended to pound them up and 
put about a peck under every pear tree I should plant, 
and advised him to try the application of bones to his 
tree, as the most probable means of saving it. That 
spring, being unfortunate with his sheep, he lost sev- 
eral lambs, ten of which he buried among the roots of 
this tree, and applied about four quarts of salt. This 





year the tree began to show some signs of returning | 


vigor. The next spring he applied to this tree all the 
bones he could collect, and the result was that last 
year he had a full crop of pears, and now the tree is 
loaded with fruit, and is making vigorous growth, evi- 
dently renewing its age. 

The above facts go to substantiate the theory that 
the blight, at least in some cases, is caused by the soil 
being deficient of some element entering into the 
composition of the Pear, and necessary to its growth. 

Bones largely abound in Phosphate of Lime and 
this element forms 27 per cent. of the ashes of the 
wood and bark of the Pear tree. Therefore if the 
tree does not readily find this element in the soil, and 


its deficiency is not supplied by art, the tree must die | 


—literally starved to death, for the want of that kind 
of food requisite for its healthy growth. This may 
seem strange logic to some of your readers ; to talk 
of feeding trees, but no more strange than true. There 
exists as much necessity for feeding our trees as our 
animals ; and we have found that the pear is a great 
feeder on phosphate of lime. Now if this exists in 
the soil but in a very limited degree, as is often the 
case, we see the reason why the pear soon exhausts 
the supply and then declines. 


This, doubtless, is not the only cause of blight ; | 


but if our trees are supplied with the kinds and 
amount of food necessary to their healthy growth, 
reason would teach that they are in a better condition 
to resist the attack of disease than when in a declin- 
ing state. 

Some distinguished cultivators are of the opinion 


that if pear trees are allowed to grow in grass sward, 


the ground being undisturbed by cultivation will in 
general prevent the blight. 

If you or any of your numerous readers can give 
any facts relating to the effect of sward upon the 
health of the pear, or point out the most successful 
method of cultivation, so as to escape the blight, such 
facts must be of interest to a large class of your rea- 
ders, and to the undersigned in particular. 

Weymouth, O., July, 1852. T. W. Parnter. 
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State Pomological Convention. 


In another column will be found a call upon all Po- 
mologists in the State of Ohio to assemble in Conven- 
tion at Columbus on the last day of August. 

The time may to some appear early, but when they 
call to mind the fact that the National Pomelogical] 
Congress commences September 13; that the New 
York State Fair is to be held Sept. 7; that our Ohio 
State Fair will be on the 15th, and then looking to the 
Pomological Congress, for the evident expectation 
which may be held by that body toward Ohio Pomolo- 
gists and especially toward us in Convention, Ohio 
having been the first State to lead off in Convention 
with a view to correct nomenclature and at the same 
time advise varieties for certain locations. 

Again, it will be recollected that heretofore our 
Conventions have been at such times as to abolish any 
show of Peaches, Plums, or early Apples and Pears. 
The present call will give us an opportunity to exam- 
ine many varieties of these fruits, and also to hear re- 
ports from sections where they have been destroyed by 
winter rigors or late Spring frosts. It is not only an 
examination of varieties that have been successfully 

| cultivated that is wanted at these Conventions, but full 
as explicit statements of partial success or failure of 
others—and we hope in all truth for the good of Po- 
mological science and as an aid to its farther demands 
on the public, that our people will one and all make 


venient to attend in person and speak there, why, 
| write out in plain words their observations and forward 
them to this Convention. 

Let us have a Convention which shall be enabled to 
forward a report to the National Convedtion creditable 
to our State, creditable to us as pomologists, and this 
forwarded by such delegates as will examine and note 

| all fruits in the Congress, and be enabled to give us, 
| when we hold a winter session, such a return that will 
| repay us “an hundred fold,” Collections of fruits to be 
forwarded by the delegates, appointed by our Conven- 
tion to attend the Congress will undoubtedly be made, 
and growers will therefore please bear this in mind; 
and where they have abundance, retain a portion on 
the tree to be forwarded the next week to such a dele- 
gate as may reside nearest. 

It will be recollected by our readers that we have 
advocated the establishment of a State Pomological 
Society—which Society shall become incorporated by 
our State Legislature, subject to laws and having claim 
on the State funds for aid in its work of advancement 
| towards the culture of all Horticultural products. We 
| shall bring the subject up at the coming Convention 

—F. R. Elliott in Ohio Farmer. 


--7eo + 

Tue AprteE Market.—Some fear the apple market 
will be glutted, although population and facilities for 
transportation are rapidly increasing, and the economy 
of using fruit becoming better understood. The New 
England Farmer says, “A gentleman in New Hamp- 
shire informs us that when his orchard came into bear- 
‘ing some 30 years ago, the best market he found for 
| his apples was at Portland. This year he refused $425 
| for the product of less than an acre and three-fourths, 4 
| he taken onthe trees.” The editor estimates about 200, 
000 families in Massachusetts—and if five barrels, on 
| an average, were consumed in each family per annum, 
| it would require one million barrels yearly for home con- 
| sumption in that State, far exceeding the amount now 

| raised—and saying nothing about exportation. 

--=e7F 
Woor.—The Golden Era brought to St. Louis on 
the 23d, from Burlington, nearly 8,500 pounds of wool, 
which is destined for the eastern manufacturing estab- 
lishments. 
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Farming operations at Rotch Institute. 

We plant good sized potatoes as early as the ground 
is in good order to work. Our rows are about three 
feet apart, made by drawing a furrow about three in- 
ches deep ; our sets in the rows are from 8 to 12 in- 
ches apart, covered with the plow by turning two fur- | 
rows on to the row. When we find them sprouted, | 
and before they come out of the ground, we harrow 
the ground as level and mellow as possible ; then | 
while growing the grouud is kept clean, and alittle dirt 
thrown in among the plants; as soon as they finish 
their growth, which is in Augustor the first of Septem 
ber, they are raised with the plough and harrow ; this 
prepares well the ground for wheat. The potatoes | 
are, when dry, put on the barn floor, where they re-| 
main until cold weather warns us to remove them to a| 
safer place. We then carry them out and bury them | 
in heaps of from 20 to 40 bushels each, cover with | 
straw and earth until the ground freezes or early in| 


| 


| our supervision. 
| crop averaged per year 98 bushels; during the last 


winter, a thick layer of stable manure is thrown over 
them. When opened in the spring they are found as 
fresh and good as when first dug. 

For a few years past we have plowed usually from 
6 to Dinches deep. Shall plow deeper in future, and 
apply all the manure we can obtain. 

We find, by reference to our crop memorandum for 
the eight years past, that there has been some improve- 
ment in the products of the Charity School farm under 
During the first four years our wheat 


four it has averaged 541 bushels. Other crops have 
increased in nearly the same proportion. 


Truly yours, P. Daw tey. 
Rotch Institute, Stark Co., 1852. 
2 oo - 


(7° Over $5,000,000 in gold were shipped from San 
Francisco in the single month of June. 
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COLU MBUS, AUGUST 1, 1852. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE STATE Fair, we learn, are 
progressing favorably at Cleveland; but from some 
cause there seems to be little disposition on the part 
of those having the management, to let their doings 
be known to the public. Modesty is undoubtedly a 
virtue, but it may be carried to excess. Cannot the 
Cleveland editors find room for an occasional item on 
this subject, as well as the deeds of Scott and Pierce? 


Tue Season anp Crors.—The weather has been 
warm and fine for the past two or three weeks, quite 
favorable for securing the wheat and hay, and where 
not too dry, bringing forward the corn very rapidly 
The wheat harvest is admitted to be of the finest qual- 
ity, and a fair average yield, taking the State at large. 
Some parts of the State have suffered considerably by 
drouth of late. 

Tue Triat or Implements at Geneva, N. Y., has 
been going on for nearly a week past, with a large at- 
tendance of spectators and great manifestations of in- 
terest. We learn that there was present 12 reaping 
and 8 mowing machines; 11 horse powers and 8 
thrashers ; 1 portable steam engine; 5 grain driils 
and 7 seed planters; also a number of cultivators and 
other implements. 

No report of the premiums awarded had reached us 
when our paper was made up for the press. Further 
particulars will be given in our next. 

Ramses AMonG THE Miamis.—The associate editor 
has just returned from a delightful ramble through 
Warren, Butler, and Montgomery, including a visit to 
some shrines of art, genius, and beauty, in and around 
Cincinnati. It is too late to speak of these in this 


number. We shall discourse of this matter in our 
next. 


Deatu or A. J. Dowxtnc.—While making up this 
No. we have seen a telegraphic despatch to the Ohio 
State Journal, giving the sad intelligence of the burn- 
ing of the steamer Henry Clay, upon the Hudson, and 
the loss of many valuable lives. Among the lost is 
reported the name of Mr. Downrne, of Newburg, the 
Editor of the Horticulturist. 


Ketcuum’s Mowers.—Five of these excellent ma- 
chines were recently ordered from the manufacturers, 


by W. A. Gill & Co., of this city, and four of them 
are already sold. 


Importation or CaTTLe.—Messrs. Watts and Ren- 
ick, who went to England last spring to purchase cat- 
tle for the newly organized Scioto Cattle Importing 
Company, have sent home word that they have pur- 
chased and shipped about twenty head of improved 
cattle from the North of England. They intended 
also to buy and ship a fine stallion, and are expected | 
shortly to reach home. We believe it is the intention 
of the company to keep these animals near Cleveland 
till the time of the State Fair, next month, that the | 
public may have an opportunity of seeing them at the 


Fair. 
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| Shelby, - - - 


| Vinton, - - - 


Vou. VUl 


THE Ss MpLes OF ENGLISH | Wana imported by | us 
last fall, were distributed to a large number of farm- 
ers, and we should be pleased to hear from some of 
them in regard to theirsuccess. We tried two or three 
kinds at Pomona Farm, but it was sown rather too 
late, and the midge worm (or weevil) destroyed it— 
while the Mediterranean and blue stem, sowed a few 





days earlier, succeeded well. 


AustRaLiAN Wueat.—The Massillon News says 
that Judge Kelly, of that place, raised some of this 
wheat the present season, “which far surpassed any 
wheat in largeness of head and grain we have ever 
seen.” The seed can be procured of A. B. Allen & 

o., New York. See advertisement. 

The Washington W heat raised for several years past 
in some of the south-west counties of Ohio, we are 
satisfied, is identical with the Australian. 

Tue Onto anp Pennsytvanta RarLroap is now in 
operation from Massillon to Pittsburgh, 108 miles. 
The News says that passengers are now carried from 
Massillon to Philadelphia for $10, and the road is com- 
pleted westward to within three miles of Wooster. 


+2ee+ = 
State Fairs for 1852. 
Vermont, & Rutland .....ceeeeceeeceeees Sept. i, 2, 3 
Ky. Agr & Mech. Association, Eminence, 

Henry County....cccecescccscccccccces ” 7 
New York, at Utica...ccccccccseccsseeees “* 7, 8, 9,10 
Am. Pomologicai Congress, at Philadelphia “ 13 
Ohio, at Cleveland... ...cecccsccccsesces. “ 15, 16,17 
Michigan, at Detroit...cccccccccccesesees “ 22, 23, 24 
Canada West, at Toronto....ccsccccceees 21 to 24 
Indiana, at Indianapolis......eeseeeseeeeeOctober 19, 20, 21 
Pennsylvania, at Lancaster..cccsccesccees “ 20, 21, 22 
Wisconsin, at Milwaukie....cccccscccseee “ 6 3 ¢ 
New Hampshire..ccccccccccccescveseceee “ S %& § 
Georgia..cccsccccccccece ceveccccccsccees 18 to 25 
Maryland, at Baltimore...csesececesecece 26, 27, 28, 29 
American Institute, at New York..... coon“ 5 

< Exhibition of Stock... ‘“ 19, 20. 21 


~+2772ee7 
County Agricultural Fairs in Ohio. 

We have collected the following dates in regard to 
the county fairs of 1852. We hope to present a full 
and correct list in our next issue: 

County. Place. 
Ashtabula, - - Jefferson, - - 
Belmont,- - - 
Butler, - - - 


Time. 
September 28, 29. 
—_. - - October 29, 30. 
Hamilton, - - Sept. 30, Oct. 1. 





Carroll, - - - Carrollton, - - October 19, 20. 
Clark & Madison, London,- - - October 6, 7, 8. 
Clermont, - - Batavia, - - - October 6,7, 8, 9. 
Clinton,- - - Wilmington, - October 7, 8, 9. 
Coshocton, - - Coshocton, - - Sept. 30, Oct. 1. 
Cuyahoga, - - Cleveland, - - October 6,7 
Hancock,- - - Findlay, - - - October 15, 16. 
Holmes, - - Millersburg,- - October 14, 15. 


Huron and Erie, 
Jefferson,- - 


Milan, - - - 
Steubenville, - 


October 5, 6, 7. 
October 14, 15. 


Knox, - - - Mt. Vernon, - September 29, 30. 
Licking, - - - Newark, - - - October 14, 15. 
Mahoning, - - Canfield, - - October 5, 6. 
Medina, - - - Medina, - - - September 8,9 
Meigs, - - - Rock Spr’g Hotel,September 30. 


Mercer, - 


Celina, - - - October 28. 





|Morrow,- - - ——— - October 5, 6. 
Morgan.- - - McConnellaville, October 5, 6. 
Perry,- - - - Somerset, - - October 8, 9. 

|Richland, - - Mansfield, - - September 23, 24. 

\Seneca, - - - Tiffin, - - - Sept. 30, Oct. 1. 


Sidney, - - 
Canton,- - - 
Warren, - - 
Canal Dover, - 
McArthur, - 
Marietta, - - 
Wooster,- - 
- Perrrysburg, - 


- September 28, 29. 
October 7, 8. 

- September 8, 9. 
October 14, 15. 

- October 5. 
October 14, 15. 

- October 5, 6. 
October 6, 7. 


| Stark, - 2 - 
Trumbull, - - 
Tuscarawas,- - 


Washington, - 
Wayne,- - - 
|Wood, - - 
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State Pomological Convention, 
At Columbus, August 31, 1852. 

Agreeable to a resolution adopted by the Ohio State 
Pomological Convention, held at Columbus, December, 
1849, it is the duty of the undersigned to make the 
call for the next session: Therefore, in pursuance of 
such duty, and after correspondence with gentlemen in 
various parts of the State, we hereby request all per- 
sons interested in the subject of fruit culture, to as- 
semble at the city of Columbus, on Tuesday, the 31st 
day ot August next. 

It is desired that not only will fruit growers bring 
specimens of their fruit, ripe at the time for exhibition 
and comparison, but that they will also bring with 
them notes and observations relative to varieties ripen- 
ing at other seasons. Fruit intended for exhibition, or 
communications therefor, from those who cannot at- 
tend in person, may be directed to the care of M. B. 
BaTenam, Columbus. 

‘ A. H. Ernst, President. 

. A. WarveR,) « 

7. = mae Secretaries. 

(<7 Editors throughout Ohio are requested to copy, 
or notice the foregoing. 

sme~wr ll! 

TuosE Morcan Corts are to be sold at Rochester, 
on the 25th instant—not at Scottsville, as before an- 
nounced. See advertisement. 

= —~+=-eoor > 
Answers to Inquiries. 

Clover Hay that has been burnt in the stack or mow 
is not good for horses or other stock. 

Succoring Corn is not of sufficient benefit to pay for 
the labor, unless where fodder is very scarce—and 
even then it is better to leave it till the crop is fit to 
cut. 

Peruvian Guano can be obtained at the Agricultural 
Warehouse of W. A. Gill & Co., in this city. We 
do not suppose its use can be of advantage in this 
State, except for horticultural purposes on poor, light 
soils, and even this is doubtful. 

“ English Blue Grass."—We hope shortly to be 
able to give the correct name of this valuable grass; 
and to announce where the seed can be had. 

Wheat Drills will be noticed in our next. 

—tellitilitacatcnareasate 

Tue Tropica, Farmer, a large 16 page monthly, 
comes to us from Ocala, Florida, published by Lewis 
C. Gaines, at $l ayear. We bid the Farmer God 
speed in the great work of industrial progress. 


“CULTURE OF THE Grape, ayD Wine Makrne; by 
Robert Buchannan; with an Appendix containing 
directions for the cultivation of the Strawberry, by 
N. Longworth.” Cincinnati: Moore & Anderson, 
Publishers, 1852. 

This is an enlarged and improved edition of the 
valuable little work which appeared two years ago, 
and contains more reliable and practical information 
on the subjects to which it relates than any other 
work with which we are acquainted. It should be in 
the hands of every person who thinks of raising 
grapes for wine making, or who wishes information in 
regard to the history and extent of this business 
around Cincinnati. We extract a paragraph or two, | 
applicable to the season: 

Summer Prunine or Grape Vines, consists in re- | 
moving suckers, and pinching off all lateral shoots, | 
leaving but two stalks or canes to be trained for bear- | 
ing wood the ensuing year, and pinching off the ends | 
of the bearing branches, about the time of blossoming, | 
some two or three joints beyond, or above the last 
blossom bunch; pull no leaves off the bearing branches, | 
and but very few from any other. As the vines grow, 
tie them neatly to the stakes. with rye straw (some 
use grass), and when they reach the top, train them 
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|from one stake to the other, until the fruit has nearly 


matured; the green ends may then be broken off. If 
this is done too early, there is danger of forcing out 
the fruit-bearing buds for the next year, and of injur- 
ing the grapes in ripening. 

Some of our cultivators are averse to removing any 
lateral branches from the fruit-bearing wood—merely 
pinching off their ends. Others adopt close pruning, 
in summer, and even takine off some of the leaves of 
the bearing branches. Both these extremes are wrong. 
The experience of the writer is in favor of removing 
such lateral shoots as appear unnecessary to the 
growth or ripening of the fruit—to pinch off the ends 
of the bearing branches two, three, or four joints be- 
yond the upper bunch of grapes—according to the 
number it bears—to take off all the laterals from the 
bearing wood intended for the ensuing year; and not 
to break off the ends of these branches at all (as has 
heretofore been done about the time the grapes began 
to color). The leaves are the /ungs of the plant, and 
while it is necessary to remove suckers and laterals, to 
throw strength into the fruit and the bearing branches 


for next year, a liberal supply of leaves should be left 


for the maturity of both. 
ee ~—t ooo > 
Osage Orange Hedge **Cut Down.” 

Mr. Elliott, in the Ohio Farmer of July 1, speaking 
of a visit to our residence at Columbus, says: 

“The Osage Orange Hedge of our friend B. we 
found had been cut down, it having been practically 
tested, and found unsuited when attempted to be form- 
ed in two or three years. The more we have to do 
with, and the more we see of the Osage Orange, the 
more we are inclined to our old doubts as to its supe- 
riority over the buckthorn.” 

Now we by no means intend to accuse friend E. of 
designedly stating what is not true, but there is a pos- 
sibility of stating truth in such language as to convey 
falsehood ; and as proof that this was done in the 
above case, we need only state that two friends of 
ours, after reading Mr. E.’s remarks, expressed to us 
their surprise at learning that we had cut down our 
hedge, they very naturally supposing we had abandon- 
ed it entirely. 

We took one of these friends to see how much our 
hedge was cut down, a few days ago, and he was much 
surprised to find it in most parts five feet in height, 
and so wide and dense from top to bottom that nothing 
could see or go through it, and notwithstanding the 
hot and dry weather, it was growing as rapidly, and 
looked as green as in early June. After the present 
season it can be safely left to the hardships of a pub- 
lic street without any protection. All the cutting 
down which friend E. “discovered,” was a reduction 
of about two feet in the height last spring, to cause a 
greater thickening towards the ground, it having been 
allowed to grow upwards too rapidly the past year. 

As to his preference for buckthorn, we hope he will 
try it, and let us know how soon it will make an effect- 
ive hedge. Mr. Ernst, of Cincinnati, is giving it a 
trial, but his hedge, now three or four years old, shows 
no signs of thorns or other good qualities. 

nl - 

Liquip Manure For Fruit Trees.—A correspon- 
dent of Moore’s New Yorker, strongly recommends 
from his own experience, the application of the liquid 
portions of manure (which are commonly wasted), to 
fruit trees, more especially in very dry weather, and 
to those which have begun to be injured by drouth. 
He digs a cavity round the tree, pours in the odorous 
liquid, and immediately replaces the earth. “ An ex- 
traordinary growth immediately commences. and shoots 
are forced out in a few weeks truly astonishing both 
in length and size.” Soap suds he finds good; but 
not at all equal to liquid manure. 








234 
Things around Cincinnati. 

Having spent a couple of days very pleasantly in 
and around Cincinnati the past week, we give our 
readers a few items from there. 

Tue Cincinnati Horticutturat Society hold their 
meetings each Saturday forenoon, and judging from 
the one we attended, a very good degree of interest is 
kept up among the members. There were about 
thirty members present, and as is usual, several topics 
of interest were discussed and communications read. 
There were also good specimens of fruit, vegetables, 
and flowers exhibited. 

Grape Culture is a frequent topic of discussion at 
these meetings, and much valuable information is often 
elicited thereby. Notes of these discussions and com- 
munications to the society, are given from time to 
time in the Western Horticultural Review, also the 
transactions of the “Wine Growers’ Association.” All 
persons interested in this branch of horticulture, es- 
pecially, should subscribe for that work. 

Ailanthus Trees Condemned.—The regular subject 
for discussion at this meeting of the Horticultural So- 
ciety, was the question whether the odor of the blos- 
soms of Ailanthus trees is injurious to health— as 
many persons had adopted the affirmative opinion, and 
advocated the destruction of these trees about the city. 
No positive testimony was adduced in favor of this be- 
lief, further than that the odor was disagreeable to 
most persons, and when the trees are very near to a 
dwelling some of the inmates are at times injuriously 
affected by the odor. On the whole, the majority pres- 
ent seemed to be in favor of cutting the trees down, 
except where ata distance from dwelling houses. We 
felt no objection to that decision, but we could not help 
thinking of those who are said to “strain at a gnat 
and swallow a camel,” as we rode the next day through 
densely populated parts of the city, where the stench 
from slaughter houses, hog-pens, and soap factories 
was sufficient to breed pestilence in any community. 

Sprinc Grove Cemetery is perhaps the most inter- 
esting place around Cincinnati, deserving the atten- 
tion of strangers. It is about 5 miles north-west of 
the city, and consists of 206 acres of finely undulating 
land, well stocked with forest trees and evergreens, 
and tastefully laid out with fifteen miles of carriage 
roads, and studded with a large number of beautiful 
and costly monuments. We noticed that great im- 
provements had been made in the grounds during the 
past year, and we could not repress the desire that all 
of the cities and towns of our land might speedily be 
provided with like beautiful and quiet resting places 
for the dead. Our feelings had been shocked the day 
previous by learning that the old Presbyterian burial 
grounds had been sold to speculators in city lots! and 
that the bones of the early pioneers, the fathers of 
Cincinnati, are likely in a few years to be disturbed 
by the pickaxe and shovel! We were disposed to cry 
out shame on the vandalism of this Mammon-serving 
age, and shame on the inhabitants of Cincinnati ; but 
the sight of this beautiful Cemetery reminded us that 
all of her citizens are not partakers of this iniquity ; 
and we have since learned that a strong protest has 
been made against the proposed disposition of the old 
grounds. 

Osace Orance Hepces.—The hedge around the 
cemetery, planted and trimmed under the direction of 
Mr. Ernst, has grown finely the present year, and with 
the close and frequent clipping it has had, its appear- 
ance is now very fine. It has thickened better towards 
the bottom than we had expected to find, and bids fair 
to become quite impervious to the smallest as well as 
largest animais, besides making the most beautiful 
ant appropriate enclosure that can be imagined. At 
the same time we are still of the opinion that a hedge 
full as good, if not better, can be formed with less 
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| labor, in as short time, by the simple mode of trimming 


which we have recommended, than by the method of 
interlacing and trimming practiced by Mr. Ernst, (de- 
scribed in Ohio Cultivator, vol. vi., p. 112.) In sup- 
port of this opinion we will offer a specimen of hedge 
on our grounds around Oak Cottage, after it has had 
one more year’s growth. 

Dr. Warder’s Hedge, (at his late residence,) we al- 
so visited, in company with Mr. Ernst; and although 
the present proprietor had neglected to trim it till too 
late in the season, it was still quite handsome, and 
generally very close and strong at the bottom. We 
discovered, however, that the plants were not set as 
wide apart as the Doctor has of late recommended in 
the Review ; and we think he will find it requires 
much time and labor to make a perfectly close hedge 
if the plants are more than 12 inches apart. 

At Mr. Jacos Horrner’s we found, as usual, every- 
thing in the nicest order, and the whole premises more 
attractive than ever before. Besides the profusion of 
beautiful trees and flowers, the soft green turf and fine 
gravel walks, the fountain, fish pond, &c., there has 
recently been added a choice collection of Italian stat- 
vary, purchased by Mr. H. while in Europe the past 
two years. This is a kind of out-door decoration very 
rare, as yet, in this country, and is well worth the cost 
of a trip from the city to witness. Then if in addition 
there is granted a sight of the exquisite groups of stat- 
uary within doors, it will give an idea of the sublimity 
of the sculptor’s art, and what luxuries wealth and 
taste can afford the mind. 

Mr. Wm. Resor’s Resipence is among the beauti- 
ful hills four or five miles north of the city, and one 
of the most attractive places to the horticulturist. His 
conservatory and grape house are the best constructed 
that we have seen in this country, and are well stock- 
ed and well managed. The Hamburg, and other fine 
grapes in his house, are bearing profusely, and appear 
in perfect health. The spacious grounds are also well 
stocked with fruit, as well as ornamental trees, &c. 
Of pears especially, there are a fine assortment, many 
on dwarf trees, bearing quite profusely. In front of 
the dwelling is a splendid work of art, purchased by 
Mr. R. in Vienna the past year—a bronze statue, the 
Amazon and Panther, a reduced copy of the large and 
splendid statue by Kiss, so much admired in the great 
exhibition at London the past year, and for which a 
great medal was awarded, as the finest work of its 
class. This piece of work is a perfect study for any 
one who has a taste for such creations of art. 

Tue Rive From Town, by way of Mr. Ernst’s and 
Mr. Hoffner’s, to Spring Grove Cemetery, and back 
by Bishop MclIlvain’s, the Messrs. Resor’s, and Mt. 
Auburn, is one of the most charming and instructive 
that can well be conceived. The variety of scenery, 
beautiful dwellings, and highly cultivated gardens and 
pleasure grounds, combine to fill the mind with de- 
lightful admiration. There are also several other 
routes scarcely less interesting, and we earnestly re- 
commend all of our readers who wish to improve their 
taste for rural architecture and horticultural embellish- 
ment, when they chance to be at Cincinnati, to spend 
a day or two among the beautiful suburban residences 
around that city. 

Sprinc Garpen, the residence of our friend Ernst, 
is a most attractive place for persons interested in 
fruit culture. In fact his grounds will in a few years 
become a perfect museum of Pomology. Mr. E. has 
devoted most of his life to the study of this branch of 
horticultural science, and he is now collecting and 
testing every variety of fruits adapted to our climate, 
that promise to be of value, for the purpose of proving 
their comparative qualities, and correcting, in part, at 
least, the many erroneous names under which they 
are often propagated. He has now in bearing or 
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grafted, over 450 different kinds of pears, and over | 
400 of apples! and is every year increasing their num- 
bers. This is undoubtedly by far the largest collec- | 
tion of kinds in the Western country, and with his ex- 
perience and care in making records and comparisons, 
we cannot doubt that his experiments and observations | 
will eventually prove of great service to the public, if 
his life is spared, as we hope and trust it will be. 

Tue Nursery anp Fiorist establishments around 
Cincinnati, are deserving the special attention of 
strangers interested in such matters. We have spok- 
en of these on former occasions. Our next visit we 
intend shall be among the farmers and country folks 
of that region. 


wei illite 
Culture of Sea-Kale. 
(Crambe Maritima.) 

Why the culture of this delicious vegetable has 
been so much neglected in our couniry, I am unable 
to say ; but I do think that the attention of our veg- 
etable gardeners should be directed to it, and for that 
purpose [I have been induced to offer the following 
practical hints, hoping that it may be the means o! 
drawing a supply into our markets, thereby affording 
a treat which none but those destitute of taste can re- 
fuse. 

The best soil for the successful production of Sea’ 
Kale is a rich deep sandy loam, though ordinary gar- 
den soils, if mixed with a good proportion of sand and 
well manured, will answer the purpose. Stiff or wet 
soils should be avoided. Before sowing or planting, 
the ground should be thoroughly prepared, by trench- 
ing to the depth of from two to two and a half feet, 
and thoroughly mixing with good compost manure, 
thereby rendering top-dressing sufficient for after-cul- 
ture, and saving the roots from disturbance. 

Sea Kale may be raised by seed, root-cuttings, or | 
offsets ; but the seed is by far the most preferable. | 
Sow in April or May, thinly in drills, three or four! 
feet apart and two inches deep, ultimately thinning 
out to fifteen or twenty inches in the rows; which, in 
order to insure against injury the first winter, should 
not be done until the plants are one year old. In the 
fall the ground must be thoroughly cleaned from weeds, 
and the surface well stirred, either with a two-prong- 
ed hoe, or still better, with a fork, to the depth of four | 
or five inches ; after which a covering of fresh stable, | 
dung six inches in depth should be laid on, and left so! 
until Spring, when the rows should be dressed just 
before the plant comes through the ground, as follows | 
viz: after raking off the rough part of the covering, | 
point-in with a fork the short part of it, taking particu- | 
lar care not to wound the roots; at the same time| 
scatter a little earth upon the crowns of the plants. | 

In inland places salt may be used to advantage as 
an invigorator. The third year after sowing, it will) 
be fit for use ; and to prepare it for the table, blanch- | 
ing must be attended to as follows: As soon as the | 
leaves appear above the ground a few inches, they 
should be earthed up and large flowor-pots inverted | 
over them, taking care to exclude light by stopping | 
the hole in the bottom of the pot, and then to guard 
against sudden changes in the weather, cover the pots 
entirely with soil. When the sprouts have sprung up 
to the height of from eight to twelve inches, they are 
fit for use, and should be cut off with a knife without 
injuring the crown of the root ; after which they may 
be prepared for the table in the same manner as as- 
paragus. 

In case pots can not be had, other methods may be 
resorted to, such as earthing up, as the plants advance, 
once in four or five days, or by hooping over the beds 
or rows, and covering with mats ; but if possible, the 
pots are decidedly preterable, and will repay the trou- 
ble or expense of procuring them. In blanching 
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without pots, sand is sometimes recommended for 
earthing up ; but as it is difficult to clean the sand 
thoroughly out of it, I would recommend, as prefera- 
ble, the use of bog peat, which renders the shoots 
more tender and delicious than anything else. 
Throughout Great Britain and Ireland, Sea Kale is 
very extensively used ; some think it not inferior to 
asparagus, others prefer it in soup to any other method 
of consuming it. The fact that it is even more nour- 
ishiug and digestible than asparagus, is a great recom- 
mendation ; and I know of no reason why we—a peo- 
ple in the midst of so many peculiar advantages in 
climate, soil, ete —should be deprived of so delicious 


\a treat. Then let us unitedly say to the gardeners, 


‘Forward! onward! and lose no time in placing 


|within our reach that long neglected prize.” And 


may their labors be amply rewarded.— West. Hort. 
Review. W. P. Suerrarp. 
“ee 
Peeling the Bark from Cherry Trees. 

It is an old adage that “ nothing is made in vain,” 
and it is generally admitted that it is founded in truth. 
It seems, however, that it is not so in everything, for 
Professor Turner, of Illinois, states that it is only by 
peeling off (!) the bark of his cherries that he is ena- 
bled to save his trees. We know there are instances 
where life can only be saved by amputating a limb ; 
but that the bark of the cherry should be peeled off as 
a general rule, we consider one of the most wild no- 
tions that a sane cultivator could conceive. We see 
no reason why other trees would not thrive without 
their bark just as well. Indeed, so elated was the 
Professor with his experiment with his cherries, that 
he intended this year to rasp the bark off his pear 
trees, (!) with the expectation that it will add to their 
vigor. We should be glad to learn the result of the 
experiment. 

Professor Turner is certainly zealous in the cause 
of Horticulture, and as observation, experiment and 
practice can only make a successful cultivator, some 
valuable information may be the result of his zeal. 
His mode of destroying the curculio, is to bore a hole 
in the stem of the tree, fill it with sulphur, plug up 
and seal with wax. (!) He now proposes to get rid of 
the pear blight, which he has ascertained is caused by 
an insect, by boring simijar holes, and filling with 
quicksilver. (7?) 

We certainly must be thankful for the pleasure we 
have derived from our gardening labors. Beyond the 
ordinary vicissitudes of climate and the attacks of in- 
sects, we have nothing to complain. We have neither 
used gas, tar, coal ashes, tan, iron filings, blacksmith’s 
cinders, copperas, lime, sulphur, soot, peat, or other 
nostrums, upon or around our trees, and find them only 
to be too vigorous. If we had experienced the ills 
which Professor Turner seems really to groan under, 
judging from his articles in the Horticulturist, we 
should quit our garden, and take refuge in some place 
where there would be no vestige of vegetation to re- 
mind us that trees and plants were only given to man 
to murder with bad treatment.—Hovey’s Mag. of Hort. 

see 
The Crops in Perry County. 

The wheat crop of this county is a full average, 
with the exception of some late sown fields, which are 
somewhat injured by rust. The red weevil has done 
very little injury to the crop in this county. 

The corn crop will be short on our hills from the 
effects of grub worm and late planting. 

Potatoes have made good growth, and the prospect 
for a crop is better than for the last five or six years. 

All kinds of fruit are rather scarce in the northern 
part of the county. In the southern, more hilly por- 
tion, I am told that apples are quite plenty. 

Yours, &c. Woke. 
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KRAUSER’S PATENT CLOVER SEED HARVESTER. 


We take pleasure in announcing that the above machine will speedily be introduced throughout the clover 
growing districts of Ohio; as we believe it will be found superior to any former contrivance for cutting and 
harvesting clover seed; and thus tend to facilitate the production of this important crop, and thereby also pro- 
mote the growth of wheat. We have not yet seen the machine in operation, but from its appearance and 
the popularity it has gained elsewhere we have confidence in its utility and success. It will be seen by ad- 
vertisement in this paper, that the proprietor is making arrangements to cut and clean clover seed, in differ- 
ent parts of the State on shares; and considering the difficulty which has heretofore been experienced by 
farmers in securing and fitting the seed for market, we think a large number will avail themselves of this 
opportunity. 

The machine does not cut the clover stalks, but simply gathers the heads, leavingythe stalks or straw to 
protect the roots from the winter, and to enrich the ground. It is said to gather the seed more cleanly than 
when the crop is mown, and effects a great saving of labor. It will gather from ten to twelve acres a day, 
with the labor of only one horse anda man. The teeth catch the heads and the revolving knives cut them 
off and throw them back into a box which will cross a large field without need of emptying. The heads are 
then put in a wagon and taken to a barn or shed for the hulling machine. The machine has been exten- 


pe toad used in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and many strong testimonials are published in its favor. See 
advertisement. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. | and wholesome recipes for cooking, which she partially 


CONDUCTED BY ERS. JOGEFEIID 6. Bateman. ,|promised ust They would be specially useful during 
nee : | these warm months. We have been expecting anoth- 





Female Merchants. 


We have noticed articles in our prominent exchange | 


papers recently, urging the importancd of an enlarged 
sphere of labor for women, and insisting that they 
should be made merchants, clerks, book-keepers, &c. 
We agree with an aged friend of ours, who recently 
said to us, “ No one objects to woman’s taking these 
positions—let’s have less talking and more acting—if 
a woman chooses to become a merchant,and takes the 
same means to insure success that are taken by the 


other sex, we believe she will be as successful.” We 
could point out numbers of successful female mer- | 


chants in our own country. 


Some merchants say they would gladly employ fe- | 


male clerks, if they would not lose custom by it, but 
that young ladies prefer to shop where there is a “ fine 
young man” behind the counter. We hope thisis not 
true—we believe it a slander, at least so far as coun- 
try custom is concerned. Is it not so? 


Mrs. T'racy’s Letters from England we know have 
been very acceptable to our readers, yet we doubt not 
they will be happy to welcome “Aunt Patience ” 
home again. Before another number of our paper goes 
to press, we hope to greet her at our own cottage, as 
she has written to us that she proposed to sail for this 
country July 21, though she could not say positively 
that she should be ready to leave England so soon. 


Communications come in only occasionally now; 
we should like to receive them oftener, if home duties 


er article on “ Faults of Women ” for some time, but 
it has not yet come to hand. We hope M. C. has not 
forgotten us. 

Our Frencu Firower Steps have done finely; ma- 
ny are now in blossom, and we think them very pretty. 
The season has been quite favorable, and we congrat- 
ulate our “ honor”-able friends on the good success 
which so far as we can learn they have also had in 
their cultivation. The little misses must take care 
that the seeds do not waste, but put them in little pa- 
pers neatly labelled as soon as ripe, so that there will 
be a good supply another season. 


{ -7ee* —_— 


Frealth and Food of Farmers’ Families. 

We were grieved when visiting a highly intelligent 
and interesting farmers’ family, some time since, to 
find that of the whole circle of sons, (there were no 
daughters) not one looked forward to a farmer’s life. 
None thought he had sufficient physical constitution 
/to endure its occasional, unavoidable severe labor and 
exposure. We canall see similar instances about us; 
how many a family sends its sons to learn some other 
, employment because they are not robust enough for 
this. 

The race of farmers is not now nearly so vigorous 
as it was a few generations since. We know a simi- 
| lar change has taken place, to some extent, with those 
engaged in other pursuits, but we think the change is 

not elsewhere so marked or so inexcusable as here ; 
and why is this? Farmers take more of healthful ex- 


} 





do not press too hard upon our housewives and misses. | ercise, they breathe a purer atmosphere, they usually 
When will “ Zelia” find time to send us those plain have less mental anxiety, and no temptation to keep 
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late hours—and what can so greatly counteract these| teen by letter and eighty six by profession of their 
The laws of health must be) faith. 


natural advantages ! 
grossly violate 
We believ 
bathing, and 
but to what i 
the food of far 
than any other 


somewhere. 

o little attention is given, not only to 
ie ventilation of sleeping apartments, 
of perhaps still greater consequence, 
r’s families. With greater facilities 
‘ass of persons, for procuring a varie- 
ty of wholeso: .food, their diet is yet composed prin- 
cipally, even e hottest months of the year, of the 
most unwholggume articles, such as fat pork, and hot 
bread and stfomg coffee. We endeavored to show in 
our volume @§ jast year (page 94) why fat and fat 
meat were iffarfous in the warm season. 

We know hat farmers feel the need of animal food, 
and fresh meat cannot always be had, yet leaner kinds 
of meat and more vegetables might be used with profit, 
if the farmess would cultivate a taste for these, and 
take the pains to furnish a supply. We believe near- 
ly all working men would like vegetables if they were 
properly prepared, and how easy it is to cook a few 
tempting dishes of them, to take the place of fat meat 
and greasy pastry. There is a great reform needed 
here, and oh! wives and mothers, as you value the 
health of your families do not neglect this. Examine 
your own tables and if there is room for improvement, 
set about it without delay. 

— ~soo oe 


Recent visit to Oberlin---Growth of the College 
Religious Interest. 
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Since we last met in the Cultivator circle, dear 


reader, we have visited our own early home and Alma 
Mater—Oberlin, and have been as deeply interested, 
and we trust profited, that we are more than usually 
inclined to give you a short account of it. 

Had we as pleasant a route the whole distance as 
while traveling by the C. C. & C. Railroad, it would 
be nothing but pleasure, for here we had a smooth 
road, little dust, (owing to recent rains) and a most 
gentlemanly conductor, (Mr. Hall) which latter we 
especially prized, as we were traveling without our 
husband. But staging for the last nine miles, over a 
poor road was an unpleasant ending, and we shall be 
glad to see the Cleveland, Norwalk and Toledo rail- 
road completed, as it will possibly be the coming fall, 
as we can then change from this to that railroad, at 
Grafton, and land from the cars at Oberlin. 

We found many new buildings in process of erec- 
tion there, and learned that property had risen consid- 
erably in value since the endowment of the College 
was completed and the railroad located. The number 
of students-is now greater than ever before, there 
being 650, of whom 300 are females. 

There has been a deep religious interest for some 
time at Oberlin, although there has been no extra 
preaching, and the studies are rather severe at this 
season of the year. We were privileged to spend a 
Sabbath there—a deeply impressive Sabbath, for it 
was communion season, and many young converts 
were to be added to the church. As I took my seat 
in the house of God, I recalled the time when my 
mother led me, then a little child, to the upper cham- 
ber, where the colonists and students—few in number, 
united for worship. Now a congregation of nearly 
3,000 was before me ; and the capacious church must 
soon be enlarged to accommodate the weekly audi- 
ences. 

The morning sermon, by Pres. Finney, was clear 
and forcible, as his sermons usually are. At the close 


church were baptized by immersion, as perfect free- 
dom of belief is there encouraged, and persons from 
all evangelical denominations unite in one church. 
The ordinance of the Lord’s supper was administered 


_ners, and hearts that know no disguise. 





ae 


Sixteen of these were baptized by sprinkling. 
The aisles were filled by the candidates, and the 
whole scene was a most impressive one. 

Nine others were propounded, but were detained at 
home, and nearly fifty more, I was informed, were 
hopefully converted, but would not unite immediately. 
More than half of the great number of students who 
came there the past spring—impenitent—have been 
hopefully converted, and many others are inquiring. 
One hundred have been added to the church within 
the year previous to this communion, and it now num- 
bers over 1000. The Sabbath school contains more 
than three hundred children. 

The true object of life, as it seems to us, is more 
clearly understood at Oberlin than in most other places 
—the youth are trained for a life of efficient labor, of 
active usefulness in some sphere, not to commence 
after the diploma is taken, but to begin now, and to 
“live in the active present.” This is the secret of 
the almost constant revival influences there— each 
feels his own responsibility and labors and prays for 
those about him, day by day. So may we all learn to 
live and labor that we may prove “good and faithful 
servants.” 
ae 


Letter from Mrs. Tracy. 


English Social Distinctions—Visit to Leicester—Histo- 
rical Associations. 


Dear Nieces:—Here I am in rich Midland district of 
England. It is something to see a land through one’s 
own eyes without the intervention of others, and this 
I have most assuredly done; I have seen the old world 
without an introduction; have worked my way as ] 
saw fit, and have, as I believe, had a good opportunity 
of knowing the real, as well as the ideal of these our 
transatlantic cousins. I have seen much of real worth, 
much of the sterling gold of the heart, but after all, 
give me my own dear land with its plain, blunt man- 

The cere- 
mony of rank here shuts out half that is genuine. If 
you are with the middle class you find that unconsci- 
ously they bow to the higher; if with the laboring, 
they feel that there are two grades above them, and 
so it goes. The direct recognition that humanity is 
one great class in God’s creation, and that all who be- 
long to it are brethren, is the great want of this land. 
You can carry forward no great scheme here without 
feeling the full force of this clanship. It is of little 
use to try to break the barriers; there they stand, as 
ancient as the power of the nation, and as strong as 
its laws. They will be invaded, but it will be slowly 
as by the hand of time. 

What I have named to you of the spirit of educa- 
tion may be taken as an indication that a change must 
come. Still it is slowly, very slowly, that this moral 
world turns upon its axis and inclines to the sun. 

I speak from observation, for I have endeavored to 
sift society to its foundation as far as I might. But I 
must not altogether moralize, for that I can do at home. 
Iam in the vicinity of the ever mighty houses of 
Lancaster and Leicester, and in the very city through 
which Richard III passed in such great pride to the 
field of battle that proved so fatal to him and his ad- 
herents. Not being on the best of terms with the 
nobility of the place, he spent the night at the Blue 


Bell Inn, and departed on the following morning with 


his troops in the greatest splendor. 
of the services, six candidates for admission to the | 


After the battle, 
his poor mangled corse, stripped of all its gaudy trap- 
pings, was brought back and exposed in the Guild 
Hall as an object of contempt. 

The favorite seat of John of Gaunt was here. but 
now a great woolen factory occupies the place of 


in the afternoon and 105 united with the church, nine-| Baronial pride, and the home of monarchs has become 
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the scene of the humblest struggles for bread. There 
is something very remarkable in the feelings that 
come over us when visiting such scenes. We seem to 
feel that destiny must have imprinted itself so indeli- 
bly that no change can transmute the home of a king 
to that of a vassal, or the palace to a hovel. Yetsuch 
is not the case. No pomp, no grandeur can libel fu-| 
ture generations, and so, not all the wealth and splen- 
dor of the ancient Barons has kept the walls of their 
old castles from crumbling back to their original ele- 
ments. The gateway of the old castle, anda dungeon 
called Prince Rupert’s cell, are opened to the visitor, 
and there is still a piece of an ancient building called 
John of Gaunt’s kitchen. The walls and the old moat 
are stil] undecayed. 

There is a fine old Roman ruin, supposed to have 
been atemple. I looked upon this piece of solid ma- 
sonry with feelings of veneration. The remains of, 
the first civilizers of the stock from which we were} 
descended, the root as it were of a mighty tree whose 
scior’s had found root in all the earth. Well might) 
the poet sing— | 

“O. Rome, my country, city uf the soul! 


The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires.” 


Here I saw the birth of architectural art in England, 
and we owe to her all the refinements that give grace | 
to our land. 

Another grand ruin, beautiful in its ivy weeds, is 
Leicester Abbey. The walls enclosing it still stand, | 
and the principal gateway is quite perfect. I passed 
through it recalling the mournful words of the fallen 
Cardinal Wolsey— 

“O, father Abbot, 

An old man, broken with the storms of state, 

ls come to lay his weary bones among ye. 

Give him a little earth for charity !”’ 
The charity of dust for dust was here given, and a few 
years since several stone coffins were found by the 
cultivators of the soil, one of which was supposed to 
contain the remains of the distinguished cardinal. 

There was formerly an elegant church within the | 
Abbey, built at the expense of Petrenillo, wife of| 
Robert Blanchmains, and such was the estimation in 
which this pious lady was held that a long plait of her 
hair devoutly presented before her death, was for a 
long time used as a cord for pulling up the great lamp 
of the choir where she was buried. 

Groby is another interesting ruin, in the vicinity of 
Leicester, and one of the favorite resorts of Lady Jane 
Gray. There was a castle here built by Hugh de 
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| difficulties without fear or reserve ? 


Vor. VII 


John, at which Richard Cur de Lion is by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott described, as returning from the crusades, 
and rescuing his faithful adherent, Ivanho, in his en- 
counter with Bois Guilbert. Here Rebecca, the Jew- 
ess, is introduced to the presence of the Prince, the 
money of her father procuring some favor in the eyes 
of a man who felt so little security in his assumed 
power, yet whose presumption was so great that he 
scarcely stooped to conciliate the strength that was so 
sorely needed in the face of his bold hearted brother. 

But while all around are the decayed monuments of 
the past, we cannot, and we would not live in them or 
forthem. The present, the living present, let us be 
up and doing for it that our monuments may be more 


| enduring, even the pillars of universal love based up- 


on the corner stone of Truth. 


H. M. T. 
Leicester, July 2, 1852. 





Letter from Mrs. Gage. 


Female Physicians—Signs of Progress—Petition for 
aid for Female Normal Schools. 

My Dear Neices:—I notice in the Cultivator of 
July 1, a notice of the Third Annual Announcement 
of the Female Medica] College of Pennsylvania. I 
have the pleasure of informing you that I met several 
members of that fraternity, as also some of the Pro- 
fessors, with all of whom I was highly interested, and 
I could not but feel, that with such spirits to lead in 
the work, it could not fail of producing great and im- 
portant results. The more I see, hear, and think of 
“ Woman as the Physician ” the more I am impressed 


| with the deep needs of humanity, and the earnest call 
| for woman to take her place as the healer and com- 
| forter of mankind. 
| but the preventor, at least with her own sex. 


Not only as the curer of disease, 
How 
many thousands of women are now irrecoverably in- 
valids, who might have been saved all pain and sorrow, 
if they had had a female medical adviser near at hand 
to whom they could have imparted al} their trials and 
But who were 
only forced by dire necessity, when too late, to reveal 
to a male physician their suffering and disease. This, 


| in the present state of woman’s feebleness, especially 


at the west, has become a crying evil, and J earnestly 
hope a remedy is at hand, in the awakening sense of 
the public mind, to the errors of dress, exereise, venti- 
lation, &c.—and most of all in teaching woman to be 
her own adviser. Few mothers now need be assigned 
out of Physiology as were those of my own age when 


| we entered upon that highest of all earthly duties, the 








Grentemaisnell, which was demolished about 1176,| duty of a mother. Few things can so wring with an- 
when in possession of Robert Blanchmains, Ear! of| guish a mother’s heart, as to see the children of her 
Leicester. In the reign of Henry VIII, John Ley-/| love pale, sickly, and diseased, growing up beneath her 
lande visited it “in his serche for Englande’s antiqui-| care, unfitted for life, deprived by suffering of much of 
ties, given of hym as a newe yeare’s gyfte to King | its true enjoyment. Such being the case, I hold that 
Henry the VIII in the XXXVII yeare of his reigne.”| woman almost guilty who neglects any opportunity of 
But the most interesting of all the remains of an-| informing herself of the laws of her own nature. 
cient state, is Bradgate Park. Bradgate Hall was the | Physiological Lectures are now becoming quite com- 
residence of Lady Jane Gray, and through its fine old} mon. Women who, deeply impressed with the wants 
woods she used to stroll, in the pensive pursuit of} of their sex, have labored to fit themselves forthe work, 
knowledge rather than join the sports of others. The| and have gone forth, to have, in many instances, the 
park is six or seven miles in circumference, and now odium of public opinion, for the sake of benefiting the 
used principally by its owner, Lord Stanford, as a pre-| race. Give them your countenance. Learn of them 
serve for deer and other wild game. Lady Jane Gray | all they have to impart. Learn to realize, weigh, and 
was the eldest daughter of Henry, Marquis of Dorset) balance in your own mind those things which are pre- 
and Duke of Suffolk, and great grand daughter to} sented te you as facts. And beware while seeking for 
Henry VII, by his youngest daughter, Mary, Queen of| truth, that ye run not into error. Learn to think for 
France, who married the Marquis of Dorset. Lady) yourselves. What is right for one,is sometimes wrong 
Jane was born in 1537, and by the will of Edward) for another, and it requires something more than the 
VI, was left heir tothe throne. This had been brought! knowledge of a truth itself to make that truth in all 
about by tbe Duke of Northumberland, through fear | cases useful. Discrimination and judgment must be 
for the Protestant cause. called to our aid, lest we make great mistakes, and 


Another interesting resort in this vicinity is Ashly de| thus subject ourselves and others to blame and con- 
la Zouch, the scene of the tournament held by Prince | tempt. 
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Let women, as physicians and mothers, as their own 
counsellors and nurses, use more than common vigi- | 
lance, for be assured that the public would pass by an | 
egregious blunder from the male Dr.,that the mother, | 
or a female adviser would be harshly condemned for | — 
making. are : quent ; 

Now let me refer to the advice of Gertrude in our —s a bt AKD = EEL MOULD BOARDS. 
last. It is all good, butshe says: “ Our mothers have | NE MICHIOAS DOUBLE PLOW, which bee but secentty teen 


R00 . : " introduced in Ohio, and which won the premium at the recent 
nobly lent their aid, the car of emancipation is started, —_ — as well es at ad State Fair of New York. aud at other 
‘ = any egneety . | Faire, the last year. is now being manufactured by the undersigned, 
its course is surely onward, though slow and feeble, | right and leit-handed, with Steel Mould Board. We w. uid call the 
from the many impediments in the way.” Gertrude | attention of Farmers to this improved Plow, which for general utili- 
has made a mistake, though I am sure she willl rejoice pe Apweginn tre he depth of 9 me’ =a “$- - _ 
2 : Ps . « « o aches € same crait a 
to find it a mistake. The ear of emancipation does | singla Plow used only to the depth of 6 inches, the forward Plow 
not move slowly and feebly. Though, perhaps it may —_ og — ~ sy am oaeeeen om the after one 
ar a *- ei ki —_— 7) | completely covere it with the under soil, leaving the plowed eur face 
not be said to be moving at railroad speed, it is still |j,, pertect level avd arable condition ; , 
moving rapidly and with firmer power and strength.) Practical farmers need only to see the performance of this Plow 
' .- 8 are o no eV she , 4g |to be assured of its superior worth. We are also manufacturin 
New avenues are « pening every Ww here for woman Right «nd Left Handed Plows with stee! and cest Mouldsof our tess 
energy ; and now there needs, on the part of any Wo- | improved patterns, tor sward and general use. Also, stee) Mould 
man, to carry out any plan (thatis right and proper in | = kept —— lorsule. . or ' 
itself of course), but a power and adaptation within | RSE SI wees “GARRETT & COTT NADY 
herself to carry out that plan. True, she may meet | Plow Manufacturers, 7th st.,first door wert of Main, Cincinnati. 
. . a . % 59 Ore 
difficulties and trials that man might not meet, but let | 1"! '5: 182-2 . 
her meet them with gentleness, yet firmnees, and she MORGAN COLTS FOR SALE. 
will conquer ; and when one woman has overcome the O* ~ = day 4 ae next, I will i for sale at auction, 
‘gate s ‘¢ ~" > at Rochester, Giffor organ, 4 years old, August £6, next, and 
Lions in her path, they will rarely rise to disturb those Zachary Taylor, 2 years old, June 8, i852—both Morgan studs, full 
who may follow. Let every one who attempts a new | brothers, deep bays, color an: mark alike,of genuine Vermont Mor- 
j ber this: 8 lv do | gan descent; sired by Gen’! Gitfurd—be by Gifford Morgan—he b 
thing tease , r his That - not only does a great the Woodbury, and he by the oid Justin Mo: gan borse. 4 vf 
work herself, yut for mankin 1 Taey will be sold in front of J. P. Fogg’s store in Rochester, at 3 
I saw, during my late visit to the East, women em- © ore, P. ee the — ow. EER 5 
: tg ° aa hey are sharp travelers, and wi!) make splendid stock, matehed 
ployed as engineers, painters, takers of daguerreotypes, | 4; single bores. ’ 
aculpture, working in the mint, in the schools of De-| Also, it desired, a Mare in foal by the sire of there Colts 
sign, where they form patterns for calico, lawn, wall | Re rn a may be seen August 10th, at Spencer's Exchange 
paper, &c., &c., clerks, book-keepers, printers, editors, | Terms Cash, or approved paper at 12 months, with interest, 
and a world of &c’s, too numerous to mention. Seotievile, NY. July 15; 1653. é. DOR. 
I met one lady, Dr. Harriet K. Hunt, of Boston, who AUSTRALIAN WHEAT_—VERY SUPERIOR—The berry cf 
has been a physician for eighteen years, and hasearn- | /X ihis grain is extra large and makes the best of flour. Itprodu 
ed not only a competence, but wealth, by her profes- ces a greater average crop than any other variety now grown in New 


“REO anaes ° re < York Several years’ experience in its cultivation, proves that it is 
sion; and the enthusiasm with w hich she spoke of | less liable to rust or mildew than other kinds; and as the etalk is large 
“Woman as the Physician,” would inspire any one ane} is also less — to a nae Price $4 per 
: 2 oe . — ushe' ther varieties of wheat, such as the White Flint, Mediter- 
with hope Ww ho wished to enter that highly important seneta, Bleck Sen, Be. A.B. ALLEN & CO. 
profession. No matter if our medical colleges do close | N. Y. Agricultural Warehouse & Seed Store, 


their doors against us. We have helpedto buildthem, | J}, 1852 189 4 191, Water atvent, New York. 


and we can help to build others, where we may share | py, KINGTON’S OR LUCK’S IMPROVED PATENT 
the benefits of our own labors, and where we can have | SMUT MACHINE. 


equal privilege with our brothers in solving the mys- cus MACHINE has proved itself to be one of unrivaled excel- 
teries of science. If delicacy forbids our entering the lence It is warranted to anewer every purpose of the most 


. ° . | complete and expensive machinery of screens, rubbing stones, fans, 
lecture hall and dissecting room, as students in com- | g¢., ‘and will thoroughly cleau the most smutty wheat. It is the best 
pany with men, it equally forbids our becoming the | contrivance to take “eT onions, and heavy grit, that bas ever 

: . . . yy | been used by millers, This machine is provided with eelf-acting oi} 
subjects of their medical skill. Let us do our own | feeders to the journals, and requires to be oiled but once a week It 
work. I will close by quoting a remark from Mrs. | wholly does away with the smal! fan. It runs at the rate of one thou- 








Tracy’s last. | esnd revolutions per minute, requiring but litde power. We have 
* d . | sold a large number of these machines, and they have in every case 
In all your efforts, my dear neices, and I am sure | given entire satistaction. Price, $60 A. B. ALLEN & CO., 


they will be many for the advancement of your own | New York Agricultural Warehouse, 189 and 191 Water st., N. Y. 
. 2 
natures ; first seel: out this and (the land of harmony) | 7""* ® '®* 
and then all will follow in accordance with the laws | KINDERHOOK WOOL DEPOT. 
of your own being and in most perfect accord with all | so subscribers continue the business of receiving and selling 
i=] 


” ° | Wool on Commission. Severai years’ experience, an extended 
around. Be sure you are fitted for your undertakings | acquaintance with manufacturers, and increased facilities for making 


and all will be well. | advanceson Wool, willenable them, it is believed, to give satisfaction 


3 +: | to those who may favor them with consignments. 
P. S.—One word more—I met Mrs. S. J. Hale in | All who desire it can have their clips keptseparate. Their charges 


Philadelphia. She is now using her influence to get | for receiving, sorting and selling wil] be ONE AND A HALF CENTS PER 


up a petition to Congress for a grant of land, to endow | Wests a ee ee cath S100 worth of 
a College for females, where they may be fully quali- | H. BLANCHARD & CO. 


fied for teachers in any branch of science, and fitted | Kinderhook, N. Y., June 1, 1852.—dt-a* 


for any position as teachers. Her plan is fully detail-| waNSFIELD’S CLOVER SEED HHULLING AND 
ed in “ Godey’s Lady’s Book,” I think for June. Per- | CLEANING MACHINE 
haps Mrs. Bateham will copy her petition. I do not | AS awarded by the Uhio State Faire of 1851 and 1852, the 


° ‘ ‘ } First Premiums, Diplomas and Silver Medal. 
like the idea of an exclusive school for females. For) warranted to bul! and clean from 20 to 40 bushels seed per day or 


if the sexes are made to live together, and must live from two to five —_ aT hour. Cash price of Machine €95-. 
together every where else, I can see no propriety in | NS eee M. H. MANSFIELD, 
separating them while pursuing their studies or fitting | Ashland. Ohio. 
themselves for life’s cares and duties. Still I will not | Wabash Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
contend that point. Let us, by all means, ask i MUMFORD & HOOKER, 

gress to help us. They who have done so much for No. 7 Purdue’s Block, Lafayette, Ind. 


‘ ‘ EALERS in all kinks of Farming Implements and Machines, 
men, surely will do something for women, whom they | DVicld, Garden and Flower Seeds, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 


boast over as being their special care. F. D. @. | and Agricultural Books. May 1, 1852 —a. 


a 
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THE MARKETS, | 

Onto CuLttivaTor Orrice, July 29, 1852. 

Our farmers have just secured another excellent wheat crop, 
being the third in succession. The damage, we find by care- | 
ful investigation in all quarters, has been only local and partial, 
confined principally to the ravages of the army worm and fly 
in the vicinity of Maryland, and the red weevil, in some of the 
central counties of Ohio. South of the National Road the 

crop is exceeding fine, and saved in good order. 

the west are very favorable. 


Reports from 


The corn crop in the rich valleys of the Scioto, and the Mi- 
amis, is very promising, though upon uplands it must be short, 
owing to late planting and present drouth. 

The wool question is settled for this year, and those who did 


not sell too soon have realized good prices. Some of the fine 


lots in Harrison county sold for rising of 50 cents. 

Stock hogs are in good demand; all merchantable lots go off 
ready at $4,25 to $4.50, gross. 

Dairy products are in smal] demand during the excessive hot 
weather. 

The grain market is rather inactive. 

New York, July 28.—Flour, unchanged. Southern Wheat 

1; Western 95c. Rye 79c. Mixed Corn, 64c. Mess Pork, 

20; Prime $17. Keg Lard 111-2. Prime Beef, 8@9; Mess 
15218. Hams 10c 

Cincinnati, July 29—Flour for city trade, $3,20a83,25 ; 
extra $3,30. 

Grain —\|n wheat there is nothing done. There have as yet 
been no receipts of new, but the market will open at about 60 
cents. Corn continues very scarce, and distillers are now pay- 
ing 34a35c. ‘The demand for oats has been fully equal to the 
supply, and prices arefirm. We notice sales of 500 bushels in 
lots at 28c ; 1000 do. at 24 1-2c.; and 200 do. at 25c. Rye is 
better, and we now quote 5la58c for prime. New Barley 
would command 40c. but it is not yet wanted to any great ex- 
tent. Malt is unaltered, Barley bringing 65c. for Summer, and 
15 to 85 for winter. 

Butter and Eggs.—The receipts of butter have continued 
moderate, and the supplies being no more than equal to the 
demand, prices are well sustained, good descriptions bringing 
10alic. and packers paying 9to 10 1-2c. Strictly prime keg in 
nice ordet would command 12 1-2al3c_ but during the warm 
weather this description is not obtainable. Among the sales 
were 67 bris prime at Ilc.; 30 firkins extra at 11 1-4c.; 30 bris. 
at 10c.; 12 firkins common to good at 9a10c., and 12 bris. at 10 
1-2c. Eggs sell to packers at 8c. 

Cheese.—The market continues very dull, the demand being 
small and the supply more than equal thereto. In prices how- 
ever, there is no change, 6a6 1-4 being the current rates for se- 
lected Western Reserve. 

Hogs and Cattle —Hogs are in fair demand at $5 per 100 Ibs. 
net. The supply of Beef Cattle has been light; prices are 
well sustained, ranging from $5 to $5,75 per 100 lbs net, inclu- 
ding fair and prime. For Sheep §1,50a$2 are the prevailing 
rates, though inferior sell as low as $7éc. 


CLEVELAND, July 29.—Flour—Sales mostly in smal! lots, at 
$3,40a$3,50 for good to fancy brands ; $3,50a$3,75 for fancy to 
extra brands. Wheat—78c. Pork—Stock in market is small 
of mess, and no prime Mess is held at 18.50a319. Bacon— 
Hams, llal2. Sale of 1000lbs atllc. Salt—Fine and coarse, 
$2.25; bags, 121-2. Butter—Selling at ICail 1-2 for prime. | 
Cheese—5ah for W.R. new. Eggs—llal2. Fish—There is | 
an ample stock in market. White, $8,75a$9, and $4.75 for 
bbls. and halves. Trout, $7,50ag4. Pickere!, $6 500$3,75. 





KRAUSER’S PATENT CLOVER SEED REAPER. | 
(See engraving and remarks on p. 236 of this paper.) 
BE esubecriber invites the attention of the farmers of Ohio to the | 
aobve machine, as one of the greatest improvements of the day, | 
and particularly adapted to this State. Its principal advantages are 
as follows: 
1st. It saves all the seed, which renders the cr»p one-third larger | 
than it gathered in the old way. | 
2d. It eaves four-fifths the labor, as one man can enteratwenty acre 
field, and with the assistance of the hauler, give the farmer his seed 
cleaned in the best manner, and reedy for market in two days. 
3d. By cutting only the heads, it leaves the stalks all standing for 
the protection of the soil for pssturage, or to be turned under for 
manure. 
4th. It does not disturb the roote, and hence does not injure the 
ground 
Sth. Its simplicity of construction—which renders it capable of 
being used by any boy who can drive a horse, and also renders it not 
lixely to get out of order. 
State, County, or Township Rights for the manufacture of the ma- 
chines, wil! be sold on terms that will secure the purchasers hand. 
some profits. 
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Harvesting and cleaning seed on shares wil! be attended to by the 
subscriber or his agents, in different parte of the State the present 
season. Terms—One hall of the seed. In gathering the tarmer fur 
nishes a boy, and hauls the clover heads fri m the field to the barn, 
or some suitable place, and gives bosrd to the yatherer and horse. 

In thrashing the farmer furnisbes two men to assist, and two horses 
if needed, to haul the Thrasher to the next place, and board for the 
thrasher and hi+ two horses. 

Persons wi-bing their crops barvested, wil) pleaee eend immediate 
word, stating the number of acres, and the probable time when it 
will be ready, to either of the following places: 

J. F. Dair & Co, Cincinnati; O Kitredge & Co., Dayton; W. A. 
Gill & Co,, Columbus; Elliott, Dewnt & Co. Creveland; J B. Me- 
Genoes Maseilon; Jas. Johneon, Wooster 

It the work is not dore in a satisfactory manner, no comps neation 
will be asked, as the object 1s mainly to introduce the machines, 

A few machines can ve furnished to persons who may wish to en- 
gage in the bus'nese of harvesting on shares, if immediate application 
is made. Address for ashort timeto the care of J. F. Dair & Co., 
Cincinnati. * JOHN & TOUGH. 
GREAT SALE OF SHORTHORN CATTLE IN 1852. 
‘PSHE Subscriber, contemplating some important changes and im- 

provements upon his farm, will sell, without reserve, bis entire 
berd of thorough bred, and high grade Shorthorn cattle, consisting 
of upwards of ONE HUNDRED head of Cows, Heiters, Bul 8, and 
Bull and Heifer Calves 
This valuable herd of cattle has been nearly all bred by the eubecré 
er, on his farm, and under his own eye, with a particular view to 
their milking quality, which he believes he has been successful in de- 
veloping to a degree not excelled in any herd of cows in the United 
States. Ever since the yer 1#34 be hss becn engaged in breeding 
Shorthorns, in the belief that no cattle kept by the farmers of this 
country, were equal to them in all their qualities, as dairy and feed- 
ing animals, and this belief has been fully contirmed by seventeen 
years’ experience. 

Commencing with animals selected from the best thorough-bred 
stocks, then to be found in this country, this herd has been continu- 
a!ly added to, and improved by selections from the best imported 
stock, and their immediat» descendants. During the years 1845, '46, 
and '47, the Shorthorn blood of the late celebrated Thomas Kirk- 
leavington, England, was resorted to in the use uf the imported bull, 
Duke of Wellington, and of Symmetry, (by Duke of Wellington, out 
of the imported Bates Cow, Duchess.) belonging to Mr. George Vail, 
ot Troy, N-w York, which bulls were hired ot Mr. Vail for three 
years. The animals of this herd, since grown up, inherit, more or 
leas, of that bloud, which is believed by those having opportunity to 
judge, both in its milking and feeding qualities to be equal to any 
other previously imported ; and that beliet is confirmed by the prices 
obtained during several years past, for animals descended from that 
stock. 

For the quality of the stock bred by the subscriber, he can, with 
out vanity, refer to the recent Shorthorn sales of Messrs. J. F. Sheafe 
and Lewis G. Morris, in which some of the highest priced animals 
were immediat ly descended, or purchased from this herd. The un 
rivaled Cow, “Grace,” owned vy Mesers. Sherwood & Stevens, and 
probably the best fat cow ever bred in America, described in pages 
183 and 184, Vol. X, of the American Agriculturist, was bred by the 
subscriber; and numerous an'mals in various parts of the United 
States, the West Indies, and the Canadas, which have sprung from 


, his herd in years past, may be referred to. 


In 1850, the imported Bull, Duke of Exeter, of the Princess tribe of 
Shorthorns, (for pedigree of which see (10. 152,) Vol. LX, of the En- 
glish Herd Book,) sent out from England tor Mr Sheafe, of New 
York, by Mr. Stevens, from the distinguished herd of Mr. John Ste- 
phenson of Wolveston, Engiand, was purchased and introduced into 
this herd ; and about torty of the cows and heifers are now in calt to 
bim, allof which will be catalogued for the coming sale. In the qual- 
ity of his flesh, and in the milking excellence of his ancestry, no bull 
ever imported into the United tates can surpass the Duke of Exe- 
ter. His own stock, in the hands of several gentlemen in the State 
of New York, are cotidently referred to as evidence of his value. 

The herd now offered for sale will consist of about FIFTY thorough- 
breds, including cos, heifers, and heifer calves ; and probably TEN 
or TWELVE young bulls, and bull calves. The remainder, about fifty 
in number, will eomprise young cows—good, proved, mi'kers—hei- 
fers and heifer calves, together with a few superior bull calves, from 
the best milking cows, of high grade, Shorthorns, with an occasional 
dash of Devon blood intermized—the best of useful, family cows. 

All the calves. or nearly all, both thorough-bred and grade, will be 


| the get of the Duke of Exeter; and all the cows, and two-year-old 


heifers will be balled by him, (if he lives,) previous to the sale; thus 
will be combined the blood of the Bates, and the Stephenson stocks, 
comprising as much excellence, both in milk and flesh, as can be 
tound in any animals whatever. 

The sale will be on the 18th August, on the premises occupied by 
Peter Gurbranc, at the Homestead farm of Gen. Van Reneselaer, on 
the Troy Road, two miles above Albany, where the stock will be 
about ten days previous to the eae, 

Catalogues will be ready by 15th June, and forwarded to all post- 
paid applicante. 

For further particulare, inquiries may be made by letter, dirested 
to the subscriber, or to A. B. ALLEN & Co., New York. 

June 1, 1852. LEWIS F. ALLEN, Biack Rock, ¥. Y. 


FOWLS FOR SALE. 

After August, the subscriber will have for sale Fowls raised this 
season, trom the following stocks : 

Sbhanghaes, Forbes,’ Buff Marsh's, do, Perley’s, do. Andrews’, 
White, White’s Black, and Kirtland’s. Cochin Chinas, the Queen’s 
stock, and Bailey,s,do. Also, Biack Spanish. 

Warranted pure blooded. They have been bred with care, and ar 
worthy the notice of breeders or fanciers. . 

The price will vary from $5 to $12 per pair, according to their age 
and beauty. J, M. LOVETT. 
Albany, N- ¥, July 1st, 1852—3-t-* 








